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against an assumption on the part of persons un-
authorised by himself to make laws affecting his
person and property, and which preserve for him the
vast benefits, moral and intellectual, of self-depend-
ence, is such that even a very important gain as
regards the mode in which the nation was governed
might well be insufficient to compensate for their loss.
It is therefore of no avail, as against any proposal
for an extension or development of the representative
principle, to contend that good government is suffi-
ciently provided for at present, and that there is no
saying but that government might be worse if that
principle received a further application. Before present
good government can be admitted as a conclusive
reason against such a proposal, it must be shown, not
that the government which would follow upon its
adoption would be no better and might be worse, but
that it would be signally and ruinously worse; that a
degree of suffering on the part of the majority of the
community would ensue which would overbalance the
immense intrinsic advantages of self-government.
But this certainly cannot be shown to be the case so
far as regards the class which is now nominally repre-
sented. To say that the gift of real representation
to this class would be attended with such a degree of
misgovernment as would not be compensated by its
advantages is to say that one million and a quarter
out of seven millions of Englishmen cannot safely be
entrusted with political liberty. Nor is it probable
that the assertion would be made by airy thoughtful
politician, but for another defect (to be presently